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is true that for reasons of current politics the Aus-
trian Chancellor, Kaunitz, schemed with success to
shape events so as to make Prussia seem the aggres-
sor, and that he thus established the conditions
under which Austria could claim the fulfilment of a
treaty of defensive alliance. At a distance of a cen-
tury and a half, however, such subtleties can be
appraised at their true value. Though in 1756 war
emerges from as dense a cloud of diplomacy as ever
befogged the path of European history, our genera-
tion may regard the Third Silesian War as the natu-
ral result of the original aggression of Frederick and
of the abiding interests of other Powers.

Those interests, however, demand a brief explana-
tion, for they determined the time and the form of a
war which at some time and in some form was
inevitable from the very moment at which Austria
and Prussia laid down their arms at Dresden. In
an age when the true course of states was steered by
kings and statesmen of whom some were lazy, some
self-seeking, some timid, some honestly mistaken in
their designs, it was not to be expected that many
should, like Prussia, make straight for a definite goal.
Since the Peace of Utrecht, Europe had lived in an
atmosphere of general uncertainty. Nations formed
countless short-lived comradeships for the pursuit
of objects often transient. It was almost impossible
to forecast who, if war broke out, would be ranged
on one side or the other, and hardly less difficult to
forecast the side upon which those who had entered
the war as allies of one of the combatants would be
found at the end of it. What might, however, be